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circumstances, and not an inconsiderable number were 
distinguished for great wealth and great liberality iu 
using it. The social positioncf the Grecian artists was 
thus brilliant in the fullest sense of the word. They were 
the mental peers of statesmen, the moral equals of sages, 
the friends of the people, courtiers by their elegance, 
natural republicans by their sturdy independence, the 
enthusiastic worshippers of the holy, true and beautiful 
in the religion and politics of their country. The only 
two eminent men who endeavored to disparage the 
high social position of the Grecian artists are Plu- 
tarch and Seneca. The one, however, was a Greek 
with Roman proclivities, and the other was the teacher 
of Nero! 

In the works of Aristotle we find the noblest appre- 
ciation of Grecian artists, and in his definition of Art, 
we find a lofty and true perception of its purpose ; he 
considered it as the embodiment of the most exquisite 
loveliness and the highest moral beauty, and the pro- 
moter of the happiness of humanity. The thoughts of 
the Greek sage are in beautiful harmony with those of 
the poet Schiller, who addresses to mankind the follow- 
ing lines : 

Im Fleiss kann dich die Biene meistern, 
In der geschickliclikeit ein Warm dein Lehrer sein, 
Dein Wissen theilest da mit vorgezogenen Geistern, 
Die Kunst, o Menseh, htut Du allein ! 



A pttbb taste is of the first order of national benefits ; it is a 
talisman which adorns everything that it touches, and which 
touches everything within the magic circle of its sway; there is 
nothing too high for its influence, or too low for its attention ; 
and while it monnts on wings of fire with the poet and the 
painter, to the highest heaven of invention, it descends with 
humble 'diligence to the aid of the mechanic at the anvil and 
the loom. The ancients, sensible of its importance, neglected 
no means of cherishing those pursuits, through which only is it 

effectually to be gained They cultivated the utilities 

of life in its ornaments, and took the most certain mode of sup- 
plying the circulation of improvement by invigorating the 
source from which it flowed. Thus enlightened in their views, 
they were rewarded iu a degree proportioned to the wisdom 
which governed them. A peculiar character of elegance and 
propriety pervaded the whole circle of their arts, which made 
even trifles interesting : and so little have the modems to pride 
themselves on their advancement in these respects, that to have 
successfully imitated their productions, is the boast of our most 
ingenious manufactures. — M. A. Shee. 

"The whalers," says Turner, "have a snperstition that 
when they are going to harpoon a whale, it is their duty to put 
their best jackets on." A good hint for the critic when he is 
going to strike a heavy fish. 

The Fejee Islanders put charges into their guns according to 
the size of the person they intend to shoot at. A bad rule 
enough for musqoetry, but notfof criticism. — Boyes. 

Thbbk are. some men who seem to exert all their bodily 
powers in violating the law, and all their mental ones in elud- 
ing it.— Boyes. 



COMPAEATIVE ANALYSIS OF DANTE AND MILTON. 

BT MBS. E. VALE SMITH. 
I. 

Dante Alightebi and John Milton stand preemi- 
nently forward as the representative poets of their 
respective eras. The one by his nativity, education, 
habits and general spirit a medieval Italian, and at the 
same time a far seeing philosopher, and an intellectual 
thorn in the side of the dominant hierarchy of his age. 
The other, Saxon in his mental energy, English in his 
self-complacency, Protestant to the inner core of his 
nature as well as in his faith, and belonging in sympathy 
and fact to the latter-day dawn of philosophy and 
science. Representative men they both were, though 
they represented but a comparatively small portion of 
the people for whom they spoke. Yet, had we no other 
literary types of southern Europe and the British Isles, 
than the writings of these two men, we could not mis- 
take the inherent differences of their nationalities. Had 
we no other interpreters of the Christian faith, there is 
little, either in doctrine or practice, of which we need 
be ignorant, if Dante and Milton are diligently studied. 

All human vices, passions and virtues, are vividly 
described, and meet with their corresponding reward in 
the pages of the Catholic Dante — every crime and every 
beneficence is there made an unmistakable portrait, 
and shrined in a unique and unequalled setting : while 
his modern rival ransacks earth, air and heaven to com- 
pass the destiny of a single human pair. As poets only, 
passion, multiplicity and variety are Dante's character- 
istics, a severe and massive unity is Milton's. 

In a purely ecclesiastical view, the religion of Ro- 
manism may correctly be called the religion of details — 
the reformed religion that of principles. Not that prin- 
ciple is absent from the former, or that conventional- 
isms were, even in Milton's age, absent from the latter ; 
but, in the first, observance overshadows doctrine ; in 
the latter, doctrine subordinates observance. No one 
can examine the two systems, as taught in their respec- 
tive schools, without jferceiving the immense relative 
importance which the Romanist places upon what the 
Protestant chooses to consider as indifferent personal 
actions ; and especially upon the rigid performance of 
ecclesiastical rules and ordinances; hence we should, 
a priori, conclude, that a Catholic poet of the middle 
ages, through force of education, if for no other reason, 
would tend to ingenuity in following up and illustrating 
those fine theological niceties of the prevalent school- 
men increasing and dilating upon them, multiplying and 
exaggerating them — if exaggeration were possible. "We 
should also, on similar grounds, expect to see a very 
different product in the works of a Cromwellian Inde- 
pendent. A tendency rather to grasp at main truths 
and central ideas ; holding with an iron grip whatever 
was seized upon, in its solidity and entirety, but not 
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given to analyzing or dissecting, with microscopic 
minutia, or drawing very largely upon his fancy for 
inventions, illustrative of the minor technics of eccle- 
siastical ordinances. Expecting this difference, we shall 
find, in fact, our two selected poets illustrating the truth 
of our theory. 

But Dante and Milton were men, lovers, soldiers, 
citizens, scholars and statesmen as well as poets, and 
there were other differences in the times, besides those 
of opposing theologies, which surrounded and left their 
impression upon them. The whole condition of the 
philosophical and scientific world were widely different. 
The closing of the 13th and opening of the 14th centu- 
ries, which embraces the age of Dante, was not more 
opposite to the animating spirit and course of current 
events in the 17th, than was the life and character of 
the immortal Italian, in many respects, to that of Milton. 
Of the surface facts, it must be noted, that Dante 
belonged to the age of cloistered learning and general 
ignorance and superstition ; to the age of intolerant and 
almost arbitrary Papal supremacy — to that darkest hour 
just before the dawn, when the corruptions of the church 
into which he was bom, were preparing it for that great 
schism in which the age of Milton gloried ; when the 
hirelings who served God's altar, ceased, through then- 
want of virtue, to command the respect of the laity, 
and when true science and true philosophy were com- 
pelled to conceal themselves under the garb of common 
superstitions or a suspected and dangerous mystery, to 
escape the denunciations of the church. 

Throughout the whole of Europe the Aristotelian 
philosophy was the acknowledged standard of ethical 
perfection. Nor was even that defective system taught 
in its purity ; but as it had come through the inter- 
pretations of Porphyry and Boethius, translated and 
re-translated from Greek into Arabic, and from Arabic 
into barbarous Latin, with distortions, exaggerations, 
attempted ornamentations, and with endless applications 
to all imaginable subjects, through a period of seven 
hundred years, the translation of Thos. Aquinas being 
at that time the only tolerable one of the Stagyrites 
" method " extant. When we remember, that taken at 
its best, how deficient is the method of that philosopher, 
how much more solicitous he was that his pupils should 
be able to defend themselves by answers rather than 
proofs — that is, to make their position in words irre- 
sistible — while little solicitude was shown about estab- 
lishing the real truths of nature — we see how the Aris- 
totelians drew upon their imaginations for a theory, and 
then attempted to draw all facts and experience into 
harmony with that theory. The very basis of his famous 
Logic — that book upon which the youth of Europe were 
fed for centuries — sets forth this statement, " that truth 
or falsehood did not depend upon things, but upon 
words, or combinations of words, i. e., propositions. A 
most vicious method, because it makes all metaphysical 



speculations subordinate to logical definitions. Again, 
he did not hesitate to affirm that experience could not 
deceive without furnishing any sufficient tests for inter- 
rogating natural and mental phenomena. 

With such a philosophy prevailing, the search of an 
individual for truth must seem almost hopeless. Espe- 
cially when we add to this list of difficulties the fact, 
that theology sat like an incubus, watching lest even 
this soul-stultifying atmosphere might not, by. some un- 
looked for possibility, breed an independent thinker. 
No wonder that Europe, with its crowded universities 
and its passion for the clerical profession, should have 
been flooded with wranglers from Oxford to Padua. 
Perhaps no age has ever been riper with the growth of 
frivolous subtilties, bred of purely scholastic questions, 
nourished by this same Aristotelian system than was the 
age of Dante. 

Of true science little was known to the world. But a 
small and insignificant portion of the intellectual indus- 
try of the century had been devoted to physics, and 
natural philosophy being but seldom applied to particu- 
lar sciences, it followed that even in those which were 
included in the famous and inevitable "seven" of the 
university routine — as geometry, astronomy, music, etc. 
— that none rose scarcely above their foundations ; and 
even this small measure was still further circumscribed 
by the bad method of investigation — the Ptolomaio 
arrangement of the heavens was still taught, and alge- 
bra had not yet been applied to geometry. Dante was 
a contemporary of such historians as Aretino, such 
geographers as Abulfeda, such astronomers as d'Aas- 
coli (names long since become obsolete in literature and 
the sciences), such philosophers as Duns Scotus ; and of 
all the schoolmen, the greatest was Aquinas. There 
was no Italian Bible, and even the Latin was locked up 
from the laity, while the search for the philosopher's 
stone, and the casting of nativities by astrology was an 
ordinary occupation of learned men. He wrote before 
the invention of printing, and when his own Tuscan, 
which he made the classic language of Italy, was only 
one of many dialects, which by his genius and labor 
were subordinated to that in which he wrote. The 
physical world which he knew, was little more than that 
which was known to the ancients. The great Genoese 
was a name yet to come, and the theoretical configura- 
tion of the earth and the position of the planets con- 
tinually contradicted the phenomena of nature. 

Milton had the unestimated advantage of living three 
centuries later ; when the Protestant idea of individual 
responsibility had attained a mature strength; long 
after England had relieved herself from the fetters of a 
foreign pontiff; in an era of maritime enterprise and 
discovery, when the minds of men, from various circum- 
stances, were aroused to unusual activity, and their 
mental energy was stimulated not only by the intro- 
duction of free thought into theology and philosophy, 
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but by the constant revelation of physical wonders 
brought to light by the latter. Abelard had already 
announced that " reason ought to explain faith ;" and 
Descartes had demonstrated the existence of God and 
the nature of the human soul by a philosophy distinct 
from theology. The twin-stars of the Inductive and 
Deductive methods of reasoning had shaken to their 
foundations the time-worn errors of the Aristotelians, 
and though a more perfect system has since remedied 
the deficiencies of those great and acute reason ers, what 
mental activity had they not aroused, what a different 
intellectual atmosphere had they not created, in which 
John Milton was to live and breathe, as compared with 
the age of Dante ? Positive science had become con- 
crete in the Organum, and the Instauratio Magna of 
Bacon was within reach of his hand at Cambridge. 
" Galileo's tube " had explored a portion of the heavens, 
and it was known that the " world moved." Shakspeare 
had already shed the glories of his immortal verse over 
the land of Milton. Nor was it alone in literature and 
science that old things were passing away and all things 
were becoming new. The political world was in a fer- 
ment — a state calculated to embarrass and nullify weak 
minds, but one which stimulates and braces the strong. 
The texture of threadbare tenures were examined with- 
out flinching — the divine right of kings was questioned, 
canvassed, and the verdict given for the people. Hamp- 
den and Cromwell were Milton's compeers. The whole 
atmosphere of England in the 17th century was redo- 
lent " with the spirit of inquiry. In metaphysics the 
authority of theology was discarded — in physics a bet- 
ter way of questioning nature was announced than by 
introspection and hypothesis ; and in politics, the people 
seemed in a fairer way than ever, to learn the art of 
self-government. In brief, Dante made his era. Mil- 
ton's seemed made for him. 

Before proceeding to a particular discussion of their 
works, we shall point out some of the resemblances in 
the history as well as the peculiar differences which 
marked the personal career of our poets. 

Both Dante Alighieri and John Milton were born in 
the middle ranks of life with a respectable .though not 
noble lineage ; but it marks at once the difference in the 
general state of Europe, that the immortality of the 
former is preserved in the use of the first or Christian 
name, while the latter is always referred to by his family 
or surname. In Dante's age patronymics Were in such 
an unsystematized condition, that each man held by his 
own in preference to his father's name. The parents of 
both our poets were of comfortable fortune, so as to be 
able to bestow upon their gifted sons the very best 
education which their respective eras and countries 
afforded. And, indeed, so far as their university educa- 
tion was concerned, Cambridge, in Milton's day, was 
not much above Bologna or Padua in the 14th century. 
But outside of the university, the resources of the 



English student were immense as compared with the 
Italian's. Whatever could be learned from teachers 
and books was free to them. Both were destined to 
learned professions by their parents, Milton to the 
church and Dante to the law, but with that instinct 
which is irrepressible in the true poet, neither could con- 
sent to be bound by professional rules and duties, and 
both consciously devoted themselves to a literary life. 
But beyond their scholastic training, the youth and 
early manhood of the two were as different as their 
closing days. Milton, from his tenderest years, was a 
close, almost secluded student, while Dante, though 
also an indefatigable scholar, mingled freely in the 
society of young persons — in the gaieties of gay Florence, 
and permitted himself the solace of female society ; all 
of which Milton ignored, except on rare occasions, and 
the latter almost entirely. While the young Londoner 
thought only of Greek and Latin grammars, or of para- 
phrasing psalms as a recreation, Dante was both a lover 
and a soldier, actually and seriously in love before the 
close of his first decade, and was inditing love sonnets 
at a fabulously early age ; he had alsq faced the enemy 
on at least two battle-fields before the age at which Mil- 
ton left the university. Ten years earlier than the lat- 
ter interrupted his studies with the thought of matri- 
mony, Dante had agonized over the death of his first 
and immortal love, contracted a marriage apparently 
to satisfy his friends, had become a man of family and 
an influential politician in his native city. Milton claims 
for himself a youth of absolute purity — in his mature 
age he consoled himself by three successive marriages. 
Dante admits the follies of his earlier years, but his true 
purity of soul grows clearer and clearer as he nears 
towards the Paradise to which he is drawn by his ear- 
liest and worthiest love. Both became eminent states- 
men. Dante's mental activity being employed in nego- 
tiations with popes and princes, and in embassies to 
foreign states — in most of which he was eminently suc- 
cessful — and in less fortunate, though not less honest or 
able exertions, as a civil magistrate in his own Republic 
of Florence. From a statesman he became, temporarily, 
a bitter partisan, but like the great thinker that he was, 
he eventually became " a party by himself," as his 
great political work, " De Monarchia," and his wonder- 
ful poem both prove. 

Milton was also employed in high official stations, 
first as Latin secretary to the Council, when that 
body was de facto separated from the king, afterward 
filling the same office to the Protector. While thus 
occupied, he wrote all his principal political works, and 
many of his lesser " tracts for the times." under different 
names. Milton, like Dante, used the Latin language in 
those of his works which he wished to make intelligible 
to the learned throughout Europe, but both had the 
good sense and foresight to write their immortal poems 
in the vernacular of their respective countries. 
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The minds of both were expanded by foreign travel 
and by contact with the greatest men of their age. 
Dante travelled through Italy and France, leaving an 
unsettled tradition (the balance of evidence being in its 
favor) of his having visited England, and in particular 
the University of Oxford ; meeting with and holding 
philosophical and theological disputations with the most 
acute scholars and churchmen of his day. Milton tra- 
velled to France and Italy, encountering in a pleasant 
rivalry the wits of Rome, Florence and Venice ; visiting 
Galileo at his country retreat in Tuscany, and the 
learned Grotius at Paris. Part of the same lands, many 
of the same cities, became familiarized to both, if we 
except the changes which three hundred years cannot 
fail to make even in the most unprogressive of European 
countries. But how widely different were the motives 
and causes of these journeyings I 

Milton, with a well furnished purse and a servant in 
attendance, went forth leisurely seeking pleasure and 
instruction: tarrying where he pleased, entertained as 
an equal in the best society of the continent, and able 
to provide himself with whatever was left unfurnished 
by the courtesy of others. Dante went forth, one day, 
on an honorable mission to Pope Boniface VIII. ; but 
when he would have returned to his beloved Florence, 
the gates of the city were closed against him, a decree 
of fine and exile hung over him, and a little later 
his sentence was made " death by burning " if found 
within the limits of the republic. "Wandering was 
thenceforward his fate — the ban of the State was never 
removed in his lifetime. Separated from his family, 
his estate confiscated, he was successively patronized and 
entertained by the ambitious and affluent, some of whom 
could value and appreciate the man and the poet, but 
also by others whose " sumptuous discourtesy " taught 
him 

How salt the savor is of others' bread ; 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By others' stairs. 

And worse still, the uncongenial company into which he 
must often be thrown whose roof is not his own. 

But up to the last moment of his life, Dante was 
actively employed, either in assisting the political or 
military exploits of his friends — or in the composition of 
those works, prose and poetical, which immediately 
upon his death, if not before, made his the foremost 
literary name in Italy. Sometimes seeking intervals of 
rest and retirement for the prosecution of his studies in 
a friendly monastery, but never, after the age of thirty- 
five, possessing a home, or an hour of forgetfulness that 
he was an exile. The marks of the life he led are plainly 
indicated in his Divina Commedia, almost every page 
of which gives some insight into the events of the period 
and the character of the prominent persons of the day. 
We shall trace still further the externals of his life when 
we come tP speak more particularly of his works, and 



shall then find that through his whole life, from the age 
of nine years till his death, he was really and truly 
influenced by the exalted love which he had conceived 
so early in life for the fair Beatrice, whom he has im- 
mortalized, and whom he at least believed, to possess all 
those virtues which elevate and refine the soul, and 
through the contemplation of which, he himself was 
raised in an intelligential sense, so as to perceive and 
acknowledge the "highest good," and then, as his 
French biographer, Ozanam, observes, " he lived, so to 
speak, a third life, devoted to philosophy ; wearied by 
sorrow and troublous changes, there still remained an 
internal sanctuary, where he rendered to truth an exclu- 
sive worship." To the attainment of this truth, Beatrice 
is ever the guide and instructor. "We shall possibly find 
that the exile Dante was less desolated in his affections 
by the death of Beatrice — by the twenty years of sepa- 
ration from his family, than was Milton surrounded by 
his in his own house ; for the simple reason that Dante 
cherished at least an image of goodness which he could 
love and and reverence ; while Milton, really reverencing 
nothing in womanhood, made himself a desolate old age 
through his arbitrary and tyrannical attitude toward 
the sex. Dante also retained his natural faculties to the 
last ; while Milton was deprived of sight for the last 
twenty years of his life. Nor in his latter days was he 
altogether freed from the danger arising from his politi- 
cal prominence during the Protectorate. On the restor- 
ation of Charles II., he was excepted by name from the 
general amnesty granted to political offenders, and lay 
secreted four months in the house of a friend ; when, 
through the efforts of Sir Wm. Davenant and others, 
an Act of Oblivion was passed,' which relieved him from 
all apprehension. And so completely did the gay and 
careless monarch forget the injuries of his father and 
the insults to himself which had flowed from Milton's 
embittered pen, that he even offered him the same office 
he had held under Oliver Cromwell. Nor did his rejec- 
tion of the offer prevent Charles giving his royal sanc- 
tion to his brother's (the Duke of York's) curiosity, 
who expressed a desire to go and see " old Milton ;" 
which he subsequently did. Thus, after thirty years of 
wordy warfare against kingly prerogative, Milton was 
indebted to a monarch for the peace and safety of his 
old age. While the less fortunate Dante, after fighting 
in defence of his city, after seven years of civil service, 
and a few months of municipal rule, all of which were 
patriotically and honestly exercised, experienced the 
ingratitude of the republic he had sought to serve, dy- 
ing in exile, but leaving two cities to contend for the 
honor of his ashes, and one to show its late repentance 
by heaping upon his memory all possible posthumous 

honors. 

(To be continued.) 



